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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CHRIST. 
[Home Talk by J. H. N., 1853.] 
Ho far is Christ officially responsible 
for the administration of Christianity in 
this world ? 

It is obvious that he can not really be the 
responsible head of all the multitudinous and 
mutually hostile sects which at present profess 
todo business in his name and with his au- 
thority. Washington might as well be held 
responsible for the doings of all the squab- 
bling parties now in the United States, simply 
because they all call him the “ Father of his 
Country.” Itis clear that a large part at 
least of Christendom must be doing business 
in the voluntary way, on its own responsibility, 
without any such official connection with Christ 
as the apostles and Primitive Church had, and 
as he will acknowledge in the day of settle. 
ment. 

But when did this voluntary system com- 
mence? How far back must we go to find a 
church-administration for which Christ is 
really responsible? Suppose we strike off all 
the Reform Churches, and betake ourselves to 
Popery, as the ancient unit of Christendom. 
Still we find in this unit, all the way back, 
divisions and abominations that make it incred- 
ible, nay impossible, that Christ should father 
its administration. 

Back of Popery we come to the church of 
the Nicene age, and then by several stages to 
the church of the first century, and finally to 
the church of the first generation after the 





apostles ; and all the way, as we inquire for 
proofs of authority, we get the same unsatis- 
factory answer as we get from all the parties 
of present Christendom. All say for them- 
selves that they have the special patronage 
and authority of Christ; but he does not say 
it for them by any intelligible signs that we 
can discern. 

Now as it is a serious thing to undertake to 
involve Christ in responsibilities which do not 
belong to him, would it not be well to go back 
to the Bible at once, and see if hehas not ex- 
plicitly defined for himself the limits of his 
official administration ? 

It will be seen there that the indefinite ex- 
tension of the time between the first and 
second comings of Christ, which has stolen in- 
to the imaginations of Christendom, is a stu- 
pendous fraud. Instead of that interval be- 
ing, as is commonly supposed, a matter of two 
or three thousand years, more or less, making 
room for a long succession .of officials under 
the commission—*“ Lo I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world”—it is ex- 
pressly and in all sorts of ways limited to 
the lifetime of a single generation after the 
ministry of Christ, which generation was IN 
‘the end of the world” spoken of in the com- 
mission aforesaid, and of course saw the ab- 
solute expiration of Christ’s declared respon- 
sibility in this world! 

Nothing can be plainer than that Christ, 
with the prudent purpose of avoiding the com- 
plication of his accounts with those of subse- 
quent speculators on his name and doctrines, 
restricted his commissions to the men that 
came under his personal instructions, with re- 
spect to whom he had security that they would 
not misrepresent him. The voluntary self- 
commissioning system began from the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Christ is no more respon- 
sible for the gospels and the administrations of 
subsequent churches, than an inventor of a 
machine is responsible for the theories and do- 
ings of any body and every body in relation 
to his invention, after the patent that gives 
him exclusive control over it has expired. 


INDIVIDUAL SOVEREIGNTY. 


further it is implied in the last member of the 
formula, that if the individual in the exercise 
of his sovereignty does throw the burdensome 
consequences of his acts on others, then others 
have a right to criticise, resist, and restrain 
him, to any extent that is necessary to secure 
their own rights. 

We have no fear of this formula, and no 
disposition to quarrel with it. All we ask is, 
that the limitation, as well as the main princi- 
ple contained init, shall be thoroughly con- 
sidered. In our view, that limitation, when it 
is fully understood, will entirely displace the 
principle of individual sovereignty, and land 
all in Communism. 

We deny that the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual can be exercised at his own cost exclu- 
sively in any case whatever, for the two fol- 
lowing reasons : 

1. Admitting, for the present, that there 
are two sorts of actions, one directly affecting 
only personal interests, and the other affecting 
directly the interests of outsiders; still we 
hold, that a part of the cost of the personal 
actions, if they are injurious, falls on all who 
have an interest in the personal value of the 
individual self-injured, i. e: on his neighbors, - 
on society, on the universe of being. Every 
man has valuable property in every other man, 
as really as he has in any other part* of the 
creation of God. The man who injures his 
own value injures the property of God, and 
of all God’s family. God and his family have 
therefore a right to interfere, criticise and re- 
sist, in the case of personal as well as social 
wrong-doing, according to the formula; and 
so the formula, by its own limitations, dissolves 
into nothing. 

2. But it is not true that there are any actions 
whose direct effects terminate on the doer. 
The distinction between personal and social 
acts is only apparent. When we go beyond 
visible individualities into the realm of spirits, 
we find that our doings, however private, im- 
press themselves on the vital medium, which 
is common to all. Every thought is an act, 
and every act is a blessing or a curse to the 
universe of life. Has a man, living among 
men, a right, in the exercise of his individual 


HE formula insisted on by the school of| sovereignty, to infect himself with contagious 


reformers, of which Mr. Josiah Warren 
is the chief, is—‘* The Sovereignty of every 
Individual, to be exercised at his own cost.” 
The meaning of this, as we understand it, is 
that every one should be at liberty to do as 
he pleases, i. e. to do wrong if he pleases, pro- 
vided he does not throw the burdensome con- 
sequences of his actions upon others. And, 


disease, on the ground that he does it at his 
own cost? The right to sin against one’s self, 
spiritually considered, is in effect the right to 
radiate contagion. 

This social law is not so deep a mystery, 
but that the working of it can be felt as well 
as recognized in theory. There are those, to 
whom the presence of selfishness in thought 
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or spirit, without act, is as sensibly oppres- 
sive as any overt outrage. 

If this be the law, how can individual sov- 
ereignty ever be exercised at one’s own cost? 
Can the finger burn itself or do any wrong in 
its own sphere, without injury to the body? 
Sovereignty of the individual, exercised at his 
own cost, would be possible only in the im- 
possible state of absolute seclusion from the 
universe. 

Thus while the Warren school make their 
favorite formula the warrant of universal in- 
dividualism and separateness of interests, we 
deduce from the concession contained in its 
limitation, the legitimacy of entire Commu- 
nism, and the right of free criticism. We 
admit that if an individual could exercise his 
sovereignty at his own cost, he.might lawfully 
isolate himself and repel foreign interference 
as impertinent ; but forasmuch as every man, 
whether he knows it or not, has an interest, 
direct and indirect, in the character, conduct, 
and entire condition of every other man, we 
hold that the formalities of separate interests 
are pernicious fallacies, and every man by the 
same rational law that requires him to “ love 
his neighbor as himself,” is bound, according 
to his ability, to inspect and criticise his neigh- 
bor as himself. J. H. N., 1853. 


OUR ENGLISH COLONY. 


j ty will be remembered that in the- year 1860, the 
Community put in water-pipes from springs 
west of us to reservoirs at our dwelling. The man 
to whom we let the job of laying the pipes employed 
several robust laborers, and among them an Eng- 
lishman named William Goakes, who particularly 
attracted our attention by the remarkable vigor with 
which he shoveled out earth from the ditch. He 
had a workman-like way of doing it, too, keeping 
the sides of the ditch straight and smooth. When 
that job was finished we hired him to work on the 
farm. Being sober and industrious, he soon began to 
lay up money. After he had been in our employ about 
two years, a passing fit of homesickness seized him 
and he suddenly returned with his family to Eng- 
land. He had not been gone many months when 
we received a letter from him full of regret 
for leaving America, and a request that we would 
send him money for his passage back; and that 
he might again have the privilege of entering our 
employment, The Community willingly complied, 
and as soon as the ocean could be recrossed, Wil- 
liam Goakes and family returned, and have been in 
the Community employment from that time to this. 
Five years ago Mr. Goakes sent money to assist his 
mother and her five daughters to come to America. 
They all settled in our neighborhood. The mother, 
a hale and vigorous woman still, has earned money 
enough by her own labor to repay her son, and sup- 
port herself comfortably. The daughters, except 
the yourgest who works in our silk-factory, are 
married, not without a bit of romance, to “ old-coun- 
try men.” Their husbands are among our most 
faithful employes. This immigration of William 
Goakes’ family was followed at irregular intervals 
by Matthew Goakes, Harry Mason, James Watson, 
Isaac Moore, John Boon and Simon Ray. The latest 
comer, Mr. Ray, has been over only six weeks, and 
is expecting his wife and a number of other persons 
to follow him in about a month. Some of the other 
men brought their wives and children with them, 
and thus a little colony has been formed around us 
now numbering eighteen persons, all more or less 
related, and all originally from the neighboring vil- 
lages of Ramsey, Somersham, and Upwood, in Hun- 
tingdonshire, England. Harry Mason, besides acting 


as gentleman’s coachman and farm hand, has served 

a term in the British army, being stationed a part 
of the time in India. Simon Ray has been a brick- 
maker. The others were brought up mostly to farm 
labor, and all seem to be honest, sober, fuithful and 
industrious. 

Thinking that the circumstances of these men 
might be a fair sample of those: which lead so many 

of the laboring people of England to emigrate, we 

strolled one evening over to the boarding-house kept 

by William Goakes to talk with them about it. Sev- 

eral of the men were taking a sort of after-supper 
siesta on the grass when we arrived,so we took a 
comfortable position beside them, and soon learned 

the following simple facts : ° 

Nineteen years ago Henry Maycock and a cousin of 
William Goakes, finding themselves in rather strait- 
ened circumstances, came from the neighborhood of 
Ramsey to America, in the hope of bettering their 
fortunes. This they succeeded in doing, and after 
getting a little start, they wrote back accounts of 
their success which induced others to come. Since 
that time there has been a quict but steady drain on 
the old neighborhood. Very often the meh send 
back money to bring their relatives over. Mat- 
thew Goukes says he lately counted up sixty rela- 
tives now in America. Good farm laborers are paid 
about twelve shillings per week (say three dollars in 
our money) in Huntingdonshire. Day laborers com- 
mand nearly double that amount during a month or 
six weeks in harvesting, besides ale and beer, gratis ; 
but they are often thrown out of employment alto- 
gether in the dull season. People can live on such 
wages, but they can not make much provision for 
old age or “rainy days.” Another discouraging 
thing is that if a mun, by the strictest economy, gets 
forehanded enough to buy a bit of land, the enor- 
mous taxesimmediately begin to press him down 
again. All agree that they can earn their bread and 
butter more easily in America. Then the induce- 
ments to save their earnings are much greater, be- 
cause a few years of industry and economy may 
suffice to make every man of them independent. 
The Community domain, at least, presents none of 
those temptations in the shape of ale-houses and 
beer-shops, which, in the old-country towns beset the 
laboring man at every turn, and lure him to drown 
his discouragement in drink. Furthermore, by col- 
ecting in little settlements like this on the Commu- 
nity farm, they find congenial society, in which they 
can talk over old times, and so are little troubled 
with homesickness and longings for the “old- 
country.” PS. 4, 


A RATLROAD STORY. 
Troy, May 29, 1870. 

Dear H:—While riding from Saratoga to Troy 
a few days ago I noticed that half of the pictorials 
offered for sale by the newsboy on the train consis- 
ted of that vile sheet, “ Day’s Doings ;” properly 
Devil's Doings. Only one, however, was purchased 
in our car and that was taken by an apparently re- 
spectable young lady. 

Newsboys generally get so expert in reading hu- 
man nature that they rarely insult respectable peo- 
ple by offering them such obscene productions. But 
this boy was less than twelve years old and evidently 
had much to learn, for he handed the paper about 
indiscriminately. One gentleman took it up, read 
its name and dropped it instantly. An elderly gen- 
tleman, who was evidently a clergyman and had 
been for more than fifty years, took up the paper, 
and after carefully scrutinizing several pictures 
seemed suddenly impressed with the idea that the 
illustrations were not of a religious nature; and 
putting it down on the seat gave it a decided 
punch with his hand, at the same time cautiously 
looking around, apparently with the purpose of as- 
certaining if he had been observed. 

After the newsboy had disposed of his pictorials 
he came around with the Troy papers, which con- 
tained news, fresh and stale, from the Canadian 
frontiers “ All about the Fenian invasion.” The 
old clergyman, leaning forward, inquired of him the 
price. “ Only five cents, sir,” said the boy. After 





fumbling in his pocket for some time the gentle- 
man said, “I haven’t got five cents.” But, after 
another search, finding a ten-cent-piece in his vest 
pocket, he said, “ Here, boy, give me five cents and a 
paper.” “T'll biing you five cents in a few minutes,” 
said the boy—at the same time taking the ten cents 
and forgetting to leave a paper, but passing one to a 
bright young Miss on the next seat who also gave him 
ten cents. After the boy left, the old gentleman took 
out his spectacles, carefully wiped and properly ad- 
justed them, and then reached out for his paper which 
he supposed was lying on the seat. But, like the Irish- 
man’s “ weasel,” when he put his hand on it, it 
wasn’t there ;” so getting up he fumbled about gen- 
erally, and suddenly discovered that the young lady 
sitting on the next seat was quietly reading the 
news from what he supposed to be the identical 
paper for which he paid the boy ten cents, and, with- 
out a word being said, he indignantly snatched it 
from her and eagerly commenced its perusal. The 
young lady at first looked surprised, but when she 
saw me laughing, smiled good naturedly, which 
prompted me to interfere in her behalf: so leaning 
forward I touched the gentleman on his arm 
and said, “ Please excuse me, sir; but the paper you 
have was purchased by this young lady. The boy 
forgot to leave you one.” “Ah, indeed! I beg 
pardon, madam! I beg pardon! I thought the 
paper was mine, for the boy took ten cents from 
me.” He handed it back, pocketed his spectacles 
and bottled up his wrath, with the evident intention 
of giving the unfortunate boy a full and complete 
benefit on his return. The young lady took the 
paper and smiled her thanks for my interference; 
and I, out of pity for the boy, and from the love of 
fun, went back to the rear of the car to prepare 
the youngster for the consequences which might 
arise from his carelessness. 

After posting him thoroughly as to what, in my 
judgment, he might expect on his return, I resumed 
my seat and awaited results. Before the boy got 
within proper speaking distance the old gentleman 
called out, “Here, you boy, where is my ten-cent- 
piece I gave you for that paper you didn’t leave me ? 
Say sir ? 

Boy.—* Didn’t I leave you a paper? 

Old Gent.—“ No, you didn’t! Give me the ten 
cents, I say!” 

Boy.—“ I thought I left a paper.” 

Old Gent.—* But you didn’t, though. I want that 
ten cents. - Do you hear ?” ; 

Boy.— Yes sir ; but I didn’t mean to play a joke 
on you sir. Here is a paper.” 

Old Gent.—(Quite vehemently.) “ Give me the ten 
cents, That is all I want of you.” 

Boy.—(Quietly.) “ Yes sir, here it is.” 

Old. Gent.—“* There, now you may go.” 

As he pocketed the ten cents his countenance 
lighted up with a triumphant smile, as much as to 
say, “ The boy is smart, but I am too much for him.” 
And as proof of the above reflection he actually 
reached over for the second time and, as before, 
without comment, deliberately took the paper from 
the young lady; and for the next half hour appeared 
to be wholly absorbed with the news of the day, all 
of which he got without the necessity of disturb- 
ing his cash-account. 

Mora: Never pay for any thing when there is a 
prospect of getting it for nothing. @. D. A. 


HISTORY OF “AMERICAN SOCIALISMS.” 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
{Continued from the Westminster Review.]} 

[This Westminster critic, notwithstanding his 
supercilious judgment that our book. is dull, made it 
the subject, not of a common book-notice, but of a 
solid article, the second in the number, and so long 
that we have to cut it into three pieces for our little 
paper. Pretty well for a dull book !] 


On passing from the Secular to the Religious class 
of “American Socialisms,” we are immediately 
struck by the circumstance that while the former 
have almost invariably failed, the latter have almost 
invariably succeeded. For once, at any rate, the 
facts of history seem to be at variance with the the- 





ory of the sacred text, and the children of light ap- 
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to have been wiser in their generation than the 
children of this world. Several of the associations 
of which we now speak are really nothing more 
than European colonies, having, as Mr. Noyes says, 
“their origin in the old world, and most of them 
in the last century remaining without change, and 
existing only on the outskirts of general society,” as 
isolated corporations in the United States of the pres- 
ent day. Of these the earliest was established by one 
Conrad Beizel, a German, at Ephrata, in Pennsylvania, 


as long as 1718. “The Bible was their guide, they 
had all things in common, lived strictly a life of celi- 
bacy, increased in numbers, and became very rich.” 


After the lapse of over a century and a half, it still 
retains its riches, although its numerical force is con- 
siderably reduced. In 1804, George Rapp, another 
German, founded 4 Community, which, after several 
removals, at last settled down at Economy, in Penn- 
sylvania. Its doctrine and constitution are similar 
to those of the Ephrata Community. Its members 
are all Germans, about three hundred in number, 
and are described as remarkably industrious and 
wealthy. In 1816, Joseph Bimeler, a third German, 
led a colony of his countrymen to Zoar in Ohio. 
They are said by the authority cited by Mr. Noyes* 
to be “ Bible believers in a somewhat liberal style. 
They live, married or not, just as they choose; are 
well off, a good moral people, and number about five 
hundred.” In 1846, Christian Metz, a fourth German, 
with his followers, founded another Community near 
Buffalo, in New York. 

“ They called themselves the inspired people, and 
their colony Ebenezer. They believe in the Bible 
as explainec by their mediums. Metz and one of 
his sisters have been mediums more than thirty 
years, through whom one spirit speaks and writes. 
This spirit guides the society in spiritual and 
temporal matters, and they have never been dis- 
appointed in his counsels for their welfare. They 
have been led by this spirit for more than a century 
in Germany. They permit marriage when, after 
application has been made, the spirit consents to it, 
but the parties have to go through some public 
mortification. In 1851 they had some thousands of 
members. They have now removed to Iowa, 
where they have 30,000 acres of land. This is the 
largest and richest Community in the United States. 
One member brought in $100,000, others $60,000, 
$40,000, $20,000, etc. They are an intelligent and 
very kind people, and live in little comfortable 
cottages, not having unitary houses as the other 
societies.” 

In 1846, Erick Janson, a Swede, and his friends, 
started a Community at Bishop Hill, in Illinois. 
They likewise are Bible believers, do not prohibit 
matriage, but recommend celibacy, are well off, and 
are now over 800 strong. The Shakers—although, 
like the Beizetians, Rappites, Zoarites, Ebenezers, 
and Jansonists, they were in the beginning a foreign 
colony—have become thoroughly naturalized in 
America. Their system—a compound of Bibleism, 
Revivalism, Spiritualism, Communism, and Asceti- 
cism—is in perfect harmony with all the leading, 
and to some extent antagonistic, abnormal “ pro- 
clivities” of American thought and feeling. They 
are scattered over the United States in eightcen 
separate but allied associations, and at the census of 
1860 they counted above 6000 members. With 
respect both to doctrine and practice, they are by 
far the most singular of American sectaries and 
socialists. At the same time they have always been, 
and still are, among the most influential of them. 

“The great facts of modern Socialism,” Mr. Noyes 
asserts, “are these. From 1776, the era of our 
national revolution, the Shakers have been estab- 
lished in this country, first at two places in New 
York, then at four places in Massachusetts, at two 
in New Hampshire, two in Maine, one in Connecti- 
cut, and finally at two in Kentucky and two in Ohio. 

all these places prosperous religious Communism 
has been modestly, and yet loudly, preaching to the 
nation and to the world. New England and New 
York and the great West have had actual “ Phal- 
anxes” before their eyes for nearly a century; and 
in all this time what has been acted on our Ameri- 
can stage has had England, France and Germany 
for its audience. The example of the Shakers has 
demonstrated not merely that successful Commu- 
nism is subjectively possible, but that this nation is 
free enough to let it grow. Who can doubt that 
this demonstration was known and watched in Ger- 
many from the beginning, and that it helped the 
successive experiments and emigrations of the Rap- 
pites, the Zoarites and the Ebenezers? These ex- 
periments were echoes of Shakerism, growing fainter 
and fainter as the time-distance increased. Then 
the Shaker movement, with its echoes, was sounding 
also in England, when Robert Owen undertook to 
convert the world to Communism; and it is evident 
enough that he was really a far-off follower of the 
Rappites. France, also, had heard of Shakerism 
before St. Simon or Fourier began to meditate and 
write Socialism. These men were nearly contem- 
poraneous with Owen, and all three evidently obeyed 


*Jacobi’s Synopsis, in the Social Record, p. 133. 
+“ History of American Socialisms,” p. 136. 





a common impulse. That impulse was the sequel, 
and certainly in part the effect, of Shakerism. Thus 
it is no more than bare justice to say that we are 
indebted to the Shakers more than to any or all 
other social architects of modern times. Their suc- 
cess has been the ‘specie basis’ that has upheld all 
the paper theories and counteracted the failures of 
the French and English schools. It is very doubt- 
ful whether Owenism or Fourierism would have 
ever existed, or, if they had, whether they would 
have ever moved the practical American nation, if 
the facts of Shakerism had not existed before them 
and gone along with them. But to do complete jus- 
tice we must go astep further. While we say that 
the Rappites, the Zoarites, the Ebenezers, the Owen- 
ites, and even the Fourierists, are all echoes of the 
Shakers, we must also say that the Shakers are the 
far-off echoes of the Primitive Christian Church.” 

Accepting the orthodox Bible as the ground- 
work of their faith, the Shakers believe that their 
foundress, Mother Ann, was an incarnation of the 
Almighty, and the Mystical Bride of the Lamb men- 
tioned in the Apocalypse. Ann Lee was a poor 
and illiterate person, born towards the latter end of 
the last century, and in her youth employed as a 
factory hand in Manchester. She became convinced 
that it was her appointed mission to “ bear witness 
for the truth.” It was her wont to preach in tlie 
open streets of her native town. On one occasion a 
tumult was raised by the unsympathetic crowd 
assembled to hear her. The constables interfered ; 
she was taken into custodody and lodged in the 
Bridewell. In the darkness of the night the cell in 
which she lay was strangely illuminated. The 
Savior appeared before her in person, and, in some 
unexplained manner, became united with her in 
spirit. After she escaped from durance she lost no 
time in proclaiming the miracle which had been 
wrought upon her. She gathered round her a little 
knot of believers. An angel in attendance upon 
her directed her to shake the dust of Manchester 
from off her feet, and to cross the Atlantic in search 
of the Promised Land. With seven disciples—five 
men and two women—Mother Ann proceeded to 
New York, and fixed her residence in the back- 
woods of that State, at a place now famous under 
the name of Watervliet, the parent settlement of 
the Shakers. About eight years after her arrival in 
America the prophetess died; but before her 
decease she had made many converts, and was en- 
abled to provide for the future government of her 
church. The Shakers believe themselves still to be 
in almost constant communication with her, and 
receive frequent proofs of her unabated solicitude 
for their welfare. Mr. Noyes quotes largely from 
Macdonald’s account of these remarkable people. 
The notice of them is the longest and fullest in the 
collection. The following is a description of their 
mode of worship: 

“ At half-past seven P. M. on the dancing days, 
all the members retired to their separate rooms, 
where they sat in solemn silence just gazing at the 
stove, until the silver tones of a small tea-bell gave 
signal for them to assemble in the large hall. Thith- 
er they proceeded in perfect order and solemn silence. 
Each had on thin dancing shoes, and on entering 
the hall they walked on tip-toe and took up their 
position as follows: the brothers formed a rank on 
the right and the sisters on the left, facing each 
other, about five feet apart. After all were in their 
proper places the chief elder stepped into the center 
of the space and gave an exhortation for about five 
minutes concluding with an invitation to them all to 
go forth—old men, young men-and maidens—and 
worship God with all their might in the dance. Ac- 
cordingly they ‘went forth, the men stripping off 
their coats and remaining in their shirt sleeves, 
First they formed a procession and marched around 
the room at double-quick time, while four brothers 
and sisters stood in the center singing for them. 
After marching in this manner until they got a little 
warm they commenced dancing, and continued it 
until they were all pretty tired. During the dance 
the sisters kept on one side and the brothers on the 
other, and not a word was spoken by any of them. 
After they appeared to have had enough of this ex- 
ercise the elder gave the signal to stop, when imme- 
diately each one took his or her place in an oblong 
circle formed around the room, and ail waited to 
see if any one had received a ‘ gift’—that is, an in- 
spiration to do something odd. Then two of the 
sisters would commence whirling round like a top, 
with their eyes shut, and continued this motion for 
about fifteen minutes, when :hey suddenly stopped, 
and resumed their places as steadily as if they had 
never stirred. During the whirl the members stood 
round like statues, looking on in solemn silence.” 

It is pending this last part of the Divine Service 
that Mother Ann usually charges one or other of 
the officiators with any message she may wish to be 
given to the congregation. 

“On such occasions, when a sister has done her 
whirling, she will say,‘ I have a communication to 
make, when the head eldress will step to her side 
and receive the communication, and then make 
known the nature of it to the company. The first 
message I heard was as follows: ‘ Mother Ann has 





sent two angels to inform us that a tribe of Indians 
have been round here two days, and want the broth- 
ers and sisters to take them in. They are outside 
the building there, looking in at the windows.’ I 
shall never forget how I looked round the windows, 
expecting to see the yellow faces, when this an- 
nouncement was made; but I believe some of the 
old folks wio eyed me bit their lips and smiled. It 
caused no alarm to the rest; but the first elder ex- 
horted the brothers to take in the poor spirits, and 
assist them to get salvation. He afterwards repeated 
more of what the angels had said, viz., that the In- 
dians were a savage tribe who had all died before 
Columbus discovered America, and had been wan- 
dering ever since. Mother Ann wanted them to be 
received into the meeting to-morrow night. 

“ In due course this was accomplished. The next 
evening after the dancing was over, the doors of the 
hall were opened, the Indians were requested to en- 
ter, and the doors were shut again. The sister who 
had mede the original announcement then said that 
she saw the strangers mingling with the brothers 
and sisters; and the chief elder followed her by 
urging the duty of taking the Red-skins in. 

“ Whereupon,” Macdonald says, “eight or nine 
sisters became possessed of the spirits of the Indian 
squaws, and about six of the brethren be¢ame Indians. 
Then ensued a regular ‘ pow-wow,’ with whooping 
and yelling and strange antics, such as would re- 
quire a Dickens to describe. The sisters and brothers 
squatted down on the floor together, Indian fashion, 
and the elders and eldresses endeavored to keep 
them asunder, telling the men they must be separated 
from the squaws, and otherwise instructing them in 
the rules of Shakerism. Some of the Indians then 
wanted some ‘ succotash,’ which was soon brought 
them from the kitchen in two wooden dishes, and 
placed on the floor, when they commenced eating it 
with their fingers. These performances continued 
till about ten o’clock, then the chief elder asked the 
Indians to go away, telling them they would find 
some one waiting to conduct them to the Shakers in 
the heavenly world. At this announcement the 
possessed men and women became themselves again, 
and all retired to rest.” 

According to these “ Believers in Christ’s Second 
Appearing,’ as they call themselves, heaven is a 
Shaker Community on a large scale. Jesus Christ 
is the chief elder, and Mother Ann is the chief 
eldress. The buildings in which the brethren and 
sisters dwell are constructed of white marble, very 
sumptuous and of enormous size. They are sur- 
rounded by spacious gardens and orchards, per- 
ennially teeming with lovely flowers and luscious 
fruits, watered by sweet rivulets and sparkling foun- 
tains.{ Outside this Paradise the ghosts of de- 
parted Gentiles wander on the surface of the earth, 
and to the missionary spirits are ever and anon 
dispatched by Mother Ann and her celestial coad- 
jutor. The labors of these missionaries are blessed 
with striking success, and they are constantly bring- 
ing in converted souls, to be participators, in the 
heavenly Community. The Emperor Napoleon L, 
and General Washington, with several officers of 
their respective staffs, were reported to have been 
admitted, while Macdonald was pursuing his inqui- 
ries. In the end the Shakers think all mankind 
will be saved. They have settled the “ Woman 
Question” by repudiating marriage and submit- 
ting themselves to a rigidly celibate regime. In the 
absence therefore of hereditary prejudice, that 
mighty factor in the stability of creeds, it is at first 
sight not a little surprising that their numbers should 
have advanced as they have done, and should ad- 
vance as they do. But in the recurrent frenzy of 
the Revivals the Shakers find an ample substitute for 
it. Each of their unions represents one of these 
popular paroxysms, and, while they continue, it is 
probable that recruits will not be wanting for the 
saltatory regiments of Mother Ann. 


AN APPLICATION. 

[Applicants make a variety of pleas; the follow- 

ing is unique :] 
—-N. Y., May 18, 1870. 

To tne Frrenps oF THE Community :—You 
must give me a life home. I want to make 2 depos- 
it of my effects, such as a beautiful four-octave lap- 
melodeon of the first premium, and many other very 
useful tools that you will always appreciate to use 
on your delightful homestead. And as for re-roof- 
ing your buildings, I can do it with tin, plastic slate, 
mica canvas roofing, or pine shingle; and any thing 
else you want done. 1 will do any thing that can 
be done by a mortal that I am capable of doing; 
andI can not bear to be turned away. Iam troubled 
with a very annoying catarrh ; and I believe if I lived 
with you, the diet you live on and cold water would 
cure me; but Iam so exposed here on such extrava- 


tAll this, like St. John’s materialistic image of the Heav- 
enly Jerusalem, must be understood in a spiritual sense. 
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gant living, that my wife cooks and compels me to eat, 
that I feel it a sin; she says if I want to join you 
I may, that she will not go. As for confidential deeds, 
I think I would not be any drag to your lovely 
domain ; but be up and at it, late and early, at the 
plow or anvil, in the silk or among the onions, roofing 
houses or cleaning chimneys, if you please. Any 
thing you set me at I will doto your heart’s content 
that I can do; and bear all the criticisms that you 
wish, with the charity that is kind and not easily 
provoked. I will stand the rolling tide. And now I 
have thought of another way to do—to build a 
small saloon and cover it with sheet-iron, and paint 
it outside and in and live init alone and do the 
work you want done so as to not annoy any one at 
your lovely place. What would you say to this? 
Provided you had no room for a poor fellow would 
you not let a small rail-car stand somewhere on 
your lovely domain. I think we will strive and dig 
the best we know how here for each other in order 
to live forever in glory. It is those who strive, 
and seek, and dig, and strain every nerve that 
will overcome. May heaven help us to study 
each other's interest. C. A. N. 
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COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

—June comes to us looking rather thirsty and 
travel-stained. A good bath, which nature secms 
reluctant to provide, would quickly restore her 
freshness and elasticity. 

--Our farmer reports that he finds plenty of 
teaming to be done, so that all our horses besides 
our neighber, Mr. B.’s team, are kept busy. Yester- 
day two teams went to Oneida Lake, a distance of 
ten miles, for sand; to-day five tons of pig-iron 
have been drawn from Durhamville ; and two teams 
left this afternoon for Utica to get acouple of loads 
of leather scraps for the trap-shop. 


—The six-weeks’ vacation is over, and the sum- 
mer term in the Seminary has begun. During this 
term most of the students will have but one study 
aside from attending chemistry lectures twice a week, 
and a weekly lecture on the science and history of 
mathematics, etc. The scholars are expected to 
take notes of the lectures with a view to examin- 
ation. An intermediate school has been started this 
term in which the elementary branches will be 
taught for the benefit of the older children and any 
others whose previous education has not thoroughly 
fitted them for the higher branches taught in the 
Seminary. 

—Those who think it is difficult for the dissat- 
isfied to get away from the Community, should 
know the facts about E. W. who has just quit. Our 
oldest inhabitants say that itis his fifth secession. This 
is the fifth time that he has settled with us and gone 
off since his first admission in 1849. He goes always 
as for the last time, but after a year or two comes 
back and applies for re-admission. We have been 
indulgent, and taken himin. He seems to ve honest, 
but he is constitutionally discontented. For a while 
after he comes back, he is quite thankful and genial, 
but presently his discontent takes him, he broods, 
grows taciturn, grows isolated, and edging farther 
and farther toward the circumference, at length flies 
off. They say that his latest displeasure was on ac- 
count of stirpiculture. Folks ask when he expects 
to come back. He may prevail upon our good na- 
ture again, but he has had warning, we understand, 
that the next time he goes away it will be without 
an outfit. 

—Heretofore the comments of visitors and inter- 
viewers of the O. C. have tended greatly to dis- 
parage the women. They not only said that we 
were not handsome, but that we were ugly, sad, 
worn-out, hopeless-looking specimens of humanity, 
while the men, it was generally conceded, were very 
good looking and evidently quite intellectual. To 
be sure a few have called on us, and,"going away, 


spoken of us to the world in fair, unprejudiced 
speech; but they have been the exceptions. Re- 
cently we thought that the tables were beginning to 
turn when a lady spending a short hour here spoke 
warmly of the good looks of the women; but now 
that they have begun to turn they hardly know 
where to stop, for one of our men just returned from 
ajourney east, tells us that he overheard in the cars 
quite a company of gentlemen and ladies talking of 
the O. C.; one young lady remarking that when she 
called here one day she noticed a great many hand- 
some women, but the men were the homeliest, scrag- 
giest looking set she ever saw ! 


—One of our brothers tells a story of a ferocious 
frog, which might be called the Great Brigand of 
Willow-Place pond. He says—‘ We were pre- 
paring as usual to play frog ourselves, when we dis- 
covered, on a sort of shelf just at the water's edge a 
regular bull frog, huge and grim, sitting snug and flat 
under the shelter of a board. George Henry 
walked down the board, keeping out of the 
frog’s sight till, by our direction, he reached the spot 
where he could make an exact grab at the monster. 
We gave the word, and he did the deed hand- 
somely, seizing the frog without seeing him. After 
viewing our prize over and over, we sent him on by 
a tiusty messenger to Cornelius, the taxidermist, to 
be sacrificed to science. He proved to be, by 
measure, a fifteen-inch frog, and any boy may judge 
how his mouth looked, by putting the inside of his 
own wrists together, and opening and shutting the 
cavity made by his two hands. But the sensational 
part of the story, which entitles this frog to his 
name of the Great Brigand, is now tocome: On 
opening him, what do you think Cornelius found in 
his paunch? As sure as you live, there was the corpse 
of a DucK—not full-grown, but a real duck—half 
digested, yet recognizable by its feathers—one of our 
choice Aylesbury ducks that cost us four dollars a 
dozen in the egg, and that we were spending our 
stirpicultural enthusiasm upon, expecting to real- 
ize fabulous prices for them in the fall! Verily 
indignation against brigandism runs high; guns 
have been got out: and there isa prospect of war 
round our Mediterrancan. It has been suggested 
that ducks, when full grown, gobble up young frogs, 
so that this is only an affuir of retaliation. But we 
hold that the rights of the parties are not equal: 
that the ducks belong to civilization ; while the frogs 
are mere savages. If it were an affair between frogs 
and snakes we would not interfere. Snakes swal- 
low frogs, and frogs may swallow snakes, for all we 
care. But when these misbegotten amphibians lie 
in wait for our Aylesbury ducks, they ‘ll find a 
civilized posse after them with guns and great 
indignation.” 

—Superstitions have the life of a polyp—cut them 
in two and they will not die. So with the stories 
among the vulgar, about the O. C. There are cer- 
tain stories about our customs and domestic arrange- 
ments, not half so probable as that the moon is made 
of green cheese, which are always in circulation, and 
come round to us fresh as new laid eggs every visit- 
ing season, having done so for twenty years at least. 
One of these stories is that we distribute ourselves 
at bed-time by lot. Another is that our children do 
not know their parents. Another, that we bury our 
dead secretly. Another, that we all sleep in one 
bed; one great circular bed, is a particular version of 
this story. A gentleman from a neighboring village, 
and not a stranger to our place, called yesterday with 
a lady who had never been here before, a clergyman’s 
wife we understood. After going the usual round, the 
gentleman asked the guide if it would be proper to 
take them where they could see some of our bed- 
rooms, “ for,” suid he aside, “the lady with me has 
most damnable ideas about your arrangements for the 
night—she believes you all sleep in one bed;” then 
in an apologetic tone, “she was once an old maid.” 
Are all old maids demented? Nobody of any sense 
could believe such a thing. Imagine it, any body 
who can! In order to be comfortable at all, the 
bed should be fifty feet square ; and, to have decent 
ventilation, there ought to be a dome over it a hun- 





dred feet high ! 





Well how do we sleep? We inquire of our 
intendant for this department, how many beds we 
make up every morning? She says one hundred 
and eighty-nine here and at Willow-Place. Sub- 
tracting from this fifteen beds for the children who 
sleep two together, or one with an aduit, and five 
for spare beds, we have one hundred and sixty-nine 
beds for our adult population, which numbers 
about two hundred. This is almost a bed apiece. 
Where two sleep together they are of the 
same sex. The beds are mostly one in a room. 
There are ten or a dozen rooms perhaps in which 
there are two. We believe in the right of retire- 
ment as one of the most sacred rights of existence. 
We have respect to the command, “ When thou 
prayest enter into thy closet,” and mean to provide 
for easy obedience in our home arrangements, by giv- 
ing all rooms by themselves. So instead of all hud- 
dling into one bed, as the story goes, we rather carry 
our refinement to the standard of royalty. The 
king has his own apartment, and the queen has hers. 
In the etiquette of high rank, it would be a vulgar- 
ity for husband and wife to occupy the same bed- 


chamber. 
WILLOW-PLACE. 


—Seven hundred yards of belt-ribbon were taken 
from the looms to-day. 

—Our great water-wheel is again at work. A bolt, 
two and three-quarter inches in diameter and fifteen 
fect long, was put through the main shaft and held 
fast by a huge nut on either end. The interior of 
the wheel was then strongly braced and bolted, and 
the water again let on. It started off well, and 
seems to be about as good as new. But fearing 
it may again fail, we have concluded to put in a tur- 
bine wheel. In order to decide which one of the 
many kinds now in market is the best for our use, 
we sent acommittee of three of our men to examine 
the different patents. They visited Chicopee and 
Fall River in Mass., and other places, and after a thor- 
ough investigation recommended the wheels made at 
Fall River. The recommendation was agreed to, and 
we have sent fora man to come on and make the 
preliminary arrangements. 

—We were somewhat amused this morning by 
the persistency of a little Jew who dropped at our 
door two large bags nearly as large as himself, and 
in spite of our repeated “we do not wish to buy,” 
insisted on our looking at his laces and other goods. 
Our neighbor, Mr. B., told us that this young man 
put up at his house the night before. Mr. B. in- 
quired of him why he went around peddling, and 
was told that the Jews found it hard to find employ- 
ers, as their days for reiigious service did not cor- 
respond with those of the Gentiles. On getting up 
in the morning he took from his pocket two little de- 
vices, one of which he placed on his forehead and 
fastened on with a cord, passing it seven times 
around his head; the other he placed on his arm 
in the same way, and turning to the south with 
head uplifted murmured a short prayer, then facing 
towards the west with eyes cast down, made an- 
other prayer. 

—We simple folks enjoyed an impromptu concert 
last evening, all by ourselves. Mr. P., one of the 
star-performers, gathering himself up to his full 
height, repeated the familiar lines beginning “ You’d 
scarce expect one of my age,” etc. This was so ab- 
surd that Mr. P. as well as the audience could not 
control their laughter. E. undertook a piece on the 
piccolo, and after many fruitless attempts gave us 
perhaps every fourth note of the tune “ Robin Adair.” 
James and Edwin attempted “Tom Darling ;” but 
what shall we say of them? They really got no 
farther than the first line, for after repeated at- 
tempts at it, both forgot the tune, and retired amid 
the heartiest of cheers. Then followed several other 
comic pieces and songs by amateur performers ; after 
which Uncle Joseph brought in his contribution— 
not a song, but two large pitchers of foaming beer. 
No apologies were necessary for the failures and 
breakdowns, as they were part of the programme; 
for it was decided beforehand that no one should do 
any thing in his or her special line, and thus came the 
sport. 
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COMMUNITY CHILDREN. 


The best picture and the truest description in 
Frank Leslie's exhibition of the O. C., were those 
relating to the children. We have taken pains to 
procure an electrotype of the picture, which is here 
presented, with the description accompanying. It 
slightly exaggerates the number of children, and the 
uniformity of their size and dress; but no matter. 
“THE UPPER SIT- —— 

TING-ROOM.” I 
The main feature nih f 
of the room is the 
fact that it embra- 
ces two stories in 
height—a corridor, 
instead of a roof, 
separating the two 
floors—an arrange- 
ment similar to that 
of the grand decks 
of the Drew, St. 
John, and other 
Hudson River 
steam-boats, except 
that the east side is 
occupied by tall 
church-windows. 
During the day, a 
large table occupies 
the center of the 
room, and at our 
first visit we found 
beside it a young 
and handsome man 
reading the papers, 
with a look of 
home enjoyment 
about him seldom 
seen in the profane 
world outside of 
this novel Commu- 
nity. A number 
of neat engravings 
were suspended 
from the walls, 
while a yet neater 
bureau, at one side, 
suggested the pre- 
sence of femininity, 
which agreeable 
idea was still fur- 
ther strengthened 
by the passing to 
and fro, or the 
pecring in occa- 
sionally, of the 
“bloomer”  speci- 
mens of creation. 
But, cheerful as is 
this “ Upper Sitting 
Room” through 
the day, it becomes 
still more pleasant 

during 

“THE CHILDREN’S 

HOUR,” 

as the period be- 
tween six o'clock 
and seven o'clock 
in the evening is 
designated. Dur- 
ing this interval the 
children of the 
Community—some 
twenty-five in num- 
ber—are gathered 
together in full 
force and glee, and 
entertain them- 
selves and their 
elders by going 
through with a 
series of intellec- 
tval and physical 
gymnastics. Cer- 
tainly a happier set 
of children were 
never brought to- 
gether at one place, 
at one time, in this 
world—nor a 
healthier. It would 
have done any 
father or mother 
in the land good 
at the heart to have witnessed the faces and the 
figures and the antics of the little darlings. There 
can be no deception about children. Their chubby 
cheeks and their ready repartees, their quick motions 
and their quicker understandings, can not be 
gotten up to order, at a few moments’ notice; 
and so, when we witnessed the entertainments 
afforded us during “The Children’s Hour,” we 
felt satisfied that we were looking at something 
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real; and reality is something we do not look at too 
often in this world. 

A perfect understanding seemed to exist between 
the children and their fathers, mothers, sisters, bro- 
thers, uncles, aunts, cousins, or their mother-sisters, 
or father-brothers, or their other “ mixed” relations, 
the results of “ the complex marriages ” or non-mar- 
riages of the Community. Every body knew every- 
body (and no wonder, for every body was related, 
somehow or other, to every body else), and smiles 


plowing by pantomime, etc., etc.; and at last termin- 
ated with 

Look, *tis so, so rests the peasant, 

Look, ’tis so, so rests the peasant, 

Look, ‘tis so, 80 rests the peasant, 

When his labor is done. 

At which happy conclusion they simultaneously 
threw themselves upon the floor, in the most 
gracefully indolent poses imaginable. Then Mr. 
Burnham brought his chair into the circle, and told 
the children a story about bad boys, and how he had 
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were on the faces alike of the baby of four years, or 
the old man or old woman of eighty; for in the 
upper sitting-room, at night, three generations are 


distinctly visible. The children commenced oper- 
ations by forming a ring and singing a description 
of the toils and pleasures of a peasant’s life, illus- 
trated vi et armis. 
Thus they chanted: 
Would you know how does the peasant ? 
and, meanwhile, expressed the acts of digging and 
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circumvented their naughtiness; then informed 
them of some contemplated improvements in the 
externals of the Oneida Community, in which they 
seemed to take fully as much interest as their elders ; 
and, finally, the happy youngsters formed a line, 
and marched off, singing, to their beds. 

Simple justice compels us to confess that we have 
never witnessed, nor do we ever expect to witness, a 
pleasanter spectacle than was presented during this 





“Children’s Hour;” and certainly, no matter how 
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much evil may, must and does exist in the Oneida 
Community, it would be well for all respectable 
associations, schools and families, if there existed 
among them an institution analogous to this 
charming “ Children’s Hour.” 

Truth is truth, and, though “crushed to earth, 
will rise again;” so there is no earthly use in deny- 
ing; what will be rendered evident to any unpre- 
judiced visitor in twenty-four hours, that, as a class, 
the children of the Oneida Community are more 
healthy, more hearty, apparently more happy than, 
and certainly fully as “smart,” in the ordinary sense 
of that term, as the majority of children in the world 
at large. —Frank Leslie. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


[The Mormon Elder, Orson Pratt, Sen., has written 
a letter to the New York Herald for the purpose of 
refuting the sermon against polygamy, delivered by 
the Rev. D. Newman to the church of which Gen. 
Grant isa member. This sermon seemed to us to 
be a piece of special pleading, and its foundations 
were so narrow that the sweeping logic of Elder 
Pratt entirely demolishes several of its strongest 
points. Social moralists will find poor help for ex- 
clusive monogamic marriage in Biblical discussions, 
especially when their opponents possess the scrip- 
tural knowledge which Elder Pratt evidently enjoys. 
The intent of Christ in quoting from Genesis that 
God “ at the beginning made them male and female,” 
has been much obscured in discussions aimed against 
nolygamy. Elder Pratt’s exegesis is undoubtedly 
right. We annex one or two of his most pointed 
paragraphs :] 

“The reverend gentleman [Dr. Newman] chose 
for his text the following words: 


“* Have ye not read, that He which made them at 
the beginning made them male and female ?—Mat- 
thew, XIx., 4.’ 

“ The learned doctor informs his illustrious congre- 
gation that his text ‘contains the intention of the 
Divine Creator, and is here referred to in condemna- 
tion of polygamy and in approval of monogamy.’ 
He further states that Jesus delivered a discourse on 
marriage, in which He affirmed three propositions : 

“ ¢ Hirst.—That marriage is a divine institution. 

“*Second.—That marriage is monogamous, as indi- 
cated by the facts that in the beginning God cre- 
-ated but one man and one woman; that in the mar- 
riage union the man and the woman became one 
person ; that the man is to leave his father and his 
mother and cleave to his wife. 7 

“*Third.—That marriage is indissoluble, except for 
one cause.’ 


“That Jesus ‘ affirmed’ the first and third of the 
above propositions is most certainly true; but that 
He ‘affirmed’ or even ‘indicated’ ‘that marriage 
is monogamous’ only, is not susceptible of proof 
either directly or indirectly, from the Divine Record. 
That God ‘at the beginning made them male and 
female,’ and that he ‘created but one man and one 
woman,’ is no evidence either for or against polyga- 
my existing among the descendants of the first pair. 
But it isargued by the opponents of polygamy that 
the Creator could easily have formed several wives 
for Adam ; but, inasmuch as He only made one, He 
showed a preference for monogamy. As well might 
they argue that as the great Creator did not make 
any provisions to prevent the first generation of the 
children of Adam from marrying their own brothers 
anc sisters, therefore all future generations must be 
limited in marriage to their own brothers and sisters. 
Could not the Creator have prevented intermarriages 
among blood relations by forming several pairs at 
once and commanding the children to refrain from 
all incestuous marriages? Is the Rev. Doctor New- 
man prepared to defend the conclusions of his own 
logic? Must all generations from Adam to Moses be 
limited in marriage to blood relations of the nearest 
degree—namely, brothers and sisters—because it 
was so in the second generation and no provision 
made to avoid it? 

“ The great principle which our Lord wished to en- 
force upon the corrupt Jews whom he was address- 
ing, was the sanctity of marriage in that the creation 
of male and female clearly indicated His design for 
the multiplication of the human species ; that Moses, 
because of the wickedness of the people, permitted 





just law of divorce, and condemned as adultery the | the special attribute of vegetation—is a doctrine so 
wicked practice which then existed to an alarming oy ee ree to a sla “— —_ 
: * : . esteemed a physiologi eresy. no 
extent, of putting —s — wife without sufficient difficulty in accounting for the alimentation of -the 
cause in order to gratify their beastly lusts in mar- higher animal types, with such an unlimited supply 
rying another. of food as is afforded by the Globigerinw and the 
“Mr. Newman further states that in Deuteronomy —— - ~ ss Rove, oo Jive, sed - 
. , 48 : .| which many of th ped. 
7m, 17, polygamy is positively forbidden by Moses: Protozoa, every thing else is explicable. But the 
— Neither shall he (the king) multiply wives to} question returns—On what do these Protozoa live? 
himself, that his heart turn not away.’ The hypothesis has been advanced that the food 
“This is supposed by Mr. Newman to limit the | of the abyssal Protozoa is derived from Diatoms and 
future king of Israel to one wife. If he had read} other forms of a plants, hy cniieesty oy. 
= 2 ing at or near the surface, may, by subsiding to the 
the preceding verse he would have found another a cae. carry down to the animals of the sea-bed the 
command of a very similar nature, or, at least, in lan-| supplies they require. Our examination of the sur- 
guage very similiar. The Lord said, ‘ the king shall | face-waters, however, has afforded no evidence of 
not multiply horses to himself” etc. Does this mean | the To Bd such eyes. a - wageteies oun. 
: ; tity at all sufficient to supply the vast demand; an 
that the king must not have more than ay horse ! the most careful search in the Globigerina-mud has 
Does it mean that a plurality of horses, like a plu-| fajled to bring to light more than a very small num- 
rality of wives, would be wicked and a violation of | ber of specimens of these siliceous envelopes of 
the law of God! Is Mr. Newman prepared to as- ——- which —_— most — have ree oo 
: PHA SO a ae - | themselves in abundance, had these protophytes 
sert and maintain that the king is limited by this | served as a principal component of the food of the 
law to one horse. Is it not a more reasonable inter-| Protozoa that have their dwelling-place on the sea- 
pretation to say that the king must not multiply | bed. Another hypothesis has been suggested, that 
horses and wives to himself in excess, but be satis- sans bie ting do aie te bg _ aaa 
fied with the number which the Lord should give} orate organic compounds for themselves—manufac- 
him and not covet his neighbor’s horses or wives! turing their own food, so to speak, from inorganic 
Man does not multiply to himself horses and wives | materials. But it is scarcely conceivable that they 
when the Lord gives them. And,as Mr. Newman — Pr = _ - yey of light hay sd 
2 teak St pee ROSE . it is obviously the want of that agency which ex- 
admits marriage to be a divine institution, neither ®] cludes the possibility of vegetation in the abysses of 
king nor any of his subjects could take a wife or] the ocean, the same deficiency would prevent ani- 
wives legally unless they were given to them by the | mals from carrying on the like process. 
Lord. Therefore when David or Solomon multiplied | ,, 4, Possible solution of this difficulty, offered by 
wives unto himself from among nations which the rok, Sao eee © beatule-Celeeenn oe 
— spring, has received so remarkable a confirmation 
Lord had cursed and among whom Israel were} from the researches made in the “ Porcupine” expe- 
forbidden to intermarry he transgressed the law of| dition, that it may now be put forth with consider- 
God. Such marriages were not legal or divine.|#ble confidence. It is, he remarked, the distinctive 
But when God gave him wives he was not a trans- character of the Protosoa, " that they have no special 
§' v8 organs of nutrition, but that they absorb water 
gressor of the law. through the whole surface of their jelly-like bodies, 
Sea Most of these animals secrete exquisitely-formed 
‘ skeletons, sometimes of lime, sometimes of silica. 
SCIENTIFIC. There is no doubt that they extract both of these 
Tur May No. of the American Journal of Science | Substances from the sea-water, although silica often 
and Arts is an interesting one, from which we con-| © im there in quentliy se small eo te diate Getee 
eee ae ’ tion by chemical tests. All sea-water contains a 
dense the following items: certain amount of organic matter in solution. Its 
During the summer of 1869 a party of students and | sources are obvious. All rivers contain a large 
professors from the Mining School of Harvard Uni-|4antity; every shore is surrounded by a fringe, 
waite aeememmentah he Geet Guam of Wale. nents which averages about a mile in width, of olive and 
wees 8 pe etry » made | red sea-weeds; in the middle of the Atlantic there 
a surveying tour of a part of the Rocky Mountains] is a marine meadow, the Sargasso Sea, extending 
north-west of Denver. Six peaks were found to be | over 3,000,000 of square miles; the sea is full of 
a little over 14,000 fect high; named as follows, be-|®2imals which are constantly dying and decaying; 
aditiew wits tin ticket « and the water of the Gulf Stream, especially, courses 
es w _ ' around coasts where the supply of organic matter 


Mount Harvard, is enormous. It is, therefore, quite intelligible that 
Gray’s Peak, a world of animals should live in these dark abysses: 
Pike’s Peak, but it is a necessary condition that they should 


chiefly belong to a class capable of being supported 
by absorption through the surface of matter in solu- 
Mount Yale, tion; developing but little heat, and incurring a very 
Long’s Peak. small er te by any manifestation of vital 
se six ai ary in heis’ activity. According to this view, it seems highly 
aaa to mga Soh, vany Ss Se probable that at all periods of the earth’s history 
an apou wet. some pate the LP png por Sponges, or 
. ; srtilizati ants i _| both—predominated over all other forms of animal 
Bg aid Bes fertilization A ating a a life in the depths of the sea; whether spreading, 
able manner. Many species of plants depend en-| compact, and reef-like, as in the Laurentian and 
tirely upon bees and other insects to carry the fer-] Paleozoic Hozoon ; or in the forms of myriads of 
tilizing pollen from the male to the female flower. | separate organisms, as in the Globigerine and Ven- 
A German naturalist has studied this matter even in | “lites of the Chalk. ma 
- ‘ , : During each cruise of the “ Porcupine,” samples of 
high northern latitudes. Of 91 species of plants in| ea water obtained from various depths, as well as 
Spitzbergen, he found that more than two-thirds] from the surface, at stations far removed from land, 
depend upon bees and flies for fertilization. The} were submitted to the permanganate test, after the 
remainder are fertilized by the wind. He has no-|™¢thod of Prof. W. A. Miller, with an addition 
or ‘ot Gene f : f suggested by Dr. Angus Smith for the purpose of 
ticed many cases of disappearance of species of} distinguishing the organic matter in a state of decom- 
plants when the insects which fertilized them died | position from that which is only decomposable; with 
out. the —— of showing Le uniform presence of “y 
‘ il ‘ appreciable quantity of matter of the latter kin 
TuE public are already familiar with the results of which, not ceciee sonnel into a state of decomposi- 
Dr. Carpenter's Deep-Sea Dredging voyage in the Por-| tion, may be assimilable as food by animals—being, 
cupine. He has communicated his observations to|in fact, protoplasm in a state of extreme dilution. 
the Royal Society, and has raised some interesting And the careful analyses of larger quantities col- 


r “op é lected during the third cruise, which have been 
questions as to the source of nutrition and respira-| since made by Dr. Frankland, have fully confirmed 


tion of the enormous numbers of living organisms | these results, by demonstrating the highly azotized 
existing in mud at the bottom of the sea at a depth rae yg ng — a = Fg 
s ; itself in samples of sea-water taken up at from 5 

of between two and three miles. His answer as to to 750 fathoms depth, in such a opupaiian that its 
their nutrition is interesting and is as follows: universal diffusion through the oceanic waters may 
What is the source of nutriment for the vast mass | be safely predicated. 

of animal life covering the abyssal sea-bed,isa ques-} Until, therefore, any other more probable hypothe- 
tion of the greatest biological interest. That ani-|sis shall have been proposed, the sustenance of ani- 
mals have no power in themselves of generating the | mal life on the ocean-bottom at any depth may be 
organic compounds which serve as the materials of | fairly accounted for on the supposition of Prof. 
their bodies—and that the production of these mate-| Wyville Thomson, that the Protozoic portion of 
rials from the carbonic acid, water, and ammonia of| that fauna is nourished by the direct absorption 


Mount Lincoln, 





divorces; that He, the Savior, abrogated the un- 





the inorganic world, under the influence of light, is} from the dilute protoplasm diffused through the 
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ole mass of oceanic waters, just as it draws from 
the wae mass the mineral ingredients of the skele- 
tons it forms. This diffused protoplasm, however, 
must be continually undergoing decomposition, and 
must be as continually renewed ; and the source of 
that renewal must lie on the swrface-life of plants 
and animals, by which (as pointed out by Prof. 
Wyville pee er fresh supplies of organic matter 
must be continually imparted to the oceanic waters, 
being carried down even to their greatest depths by 
that liquid diffusion which was so admirably investi- 
gated by the late Professor Graham. 

As to the supply of oxygen for the respiration of 
the protozoa, Dr. Carpenter observed that the pro- 
portion of oxygen dissolved in the water diminished 
as the depth increased, while the proportion of car- 
bonic acid increased; and the greatest supply of ani- 
mal life was obtained in those localities where an 
analysis of the water taken from the ocean’s bed 
showed it to be most fully charged with carbonic 
acid and to contain the least oxygen, indicating 
with certainty that the process of respiration goes 
on in the abysmal depth. He says: 

It would appear, therefore, that the increase in 
the proportion of carbonic acid, and the diminution 
in that of the oxygen, in the abyssal waters of the 
ocean, is due to the respiratory process, which is no 
less a necessary condition of the existence of ani- 
mal life on the sea-bed, than is the presence of food- 
material for its sustenance. And it is further obvious 
that the continued consumption of oxygen and lib- 
eration of carbonic acid would soon render the stra- 
tum of water immediately above the bottom com- 
pletely irrespirable—in the absence of any antago- 
nistic process of vegetation—were it not for the 
mena diffusion of the carbonic acid through the 
intermediate waters to the surface, ana the downward 
diffusion of oxygen from the surface to the depths 
below. A continual interchange will take place at 
the surface between the gases of the sea-water and 
those of the atmosphere; and thus the respiration of 
the abyssal fauna is provided for by a process of 
diffusion, which may have to operate through three 
miles or more of intervening water. 

The varying proportions of carbonic acid and 
oxygen in the swrface-waters are doubtless to be 
accounted for in part by the differences in the 
amount and character of the animal life existitig be- 
neath; but a comparison of the results of the analy- 
ses made during the agitation of the surface by the 
wind, with those made in calm weather, showed so 
decided a reduction in the proportion of carbonic 
acid, with an increase in that of oxygen, under the 
former condition, as almost unequivocally to indi- 
cate that superficial disturbance of the sea by at- 
mospheric movement is absolutely necessary for its 
purification from the noxious effects of animal de- 
composition. Of this view a most unexpected and 
remarkable confirmation has been afforded by the 
following circumstance:—In one of the analyses of 
surface-water made during the second cruise, the 
percentage of carbonic acid fell as low as 3:3, while 
that of oxygen rose as high as 371; and in a like 
analysis made during the third cruise, the percent- 
age of carbonic acid was 5°6; while that of oxygen 
was 453. As the results of every other analysis of 
surface-water were in marked contrast to these, it 
became a question whether they should not be 
thrown out as erroneous; until it was recollected 
that, while the samples of surface water had been 
generally taken up from the bow of the vessel, they 
had been drawn in these two instances from abaft 
the paddles, and had thus been subjected to such a 
violent agitation in contact with the atmosphere, as 
would pretminently favor their thorough aération. 

Hence, then, it may be affirmed that every dis- 
turbance of the ocean-surface by atmospheric move- 
ment, from the gentlest ripple to the most tremen- 
dous {storm-waye, contributes, in proportion to its 
amount, to the maintenance of animal life in its 
abyssal depths—doing, in fact, for the atration of 
the fluids of their inhabitants, just what is done by 
the heaving and falling of our own chests for the 
aération ‘of the blood which courses through our 
lungs. A perpetual calm would be as fatal to their 
Continued existence, as the forcible stoppage of all 
respiratory movement would be to ourown. And 


thus universal stagnation would become universal 
death, 


METEORIC STONES. 


Ir is no longer possible to entertain the slightest 
doubt as to the reality of stones falling from the at- 


mosphere subsequent to the explosion of meteors, or i 


bolides. M. Delaunay has collected many instances, 
wonderfully agreeing in their details, ranging from 
the year 1819 to 1868, inclusive, from which he de- 
duces the consequence that the fact of stones falling 
from the sky can not be questioned. They are not 
darted by lightning, as the vulgar long believed; but 


denly appear in the atmosphere, and usually fall 
after the explosion of the bolides. Those meteors, 
moreover, are occasioned by the rapid passage 
through our atmosphere of solid bodies existing in 
space, and which the earth encounters along her 
orbit. 

Aérolites, touched immediately after their fall, are 
found to be burning-hot. But they cool with very 
great rapidity—a proof that their high temperature 
was merely superficial, and had not penetrated their 
entire mass. As to their form, it is coarsely poly- 
hedral, with irregular sides and edges. The flat 
portions of their surfaces often present hollows like 
those produced by pressing a round body, as a mar- 
ble or an apple, on a layer of paste or dough. They 
are also covered with a thin, black crust, usually 
dull, but sometimes shining like a varnish. 

The merely superficial heat of atrolites at the 
moment of their fall, and the thin, black crust which 
covers them, clearly demonstrate that they have 
been subjected, for a very short time, to intense heat, 
which has melted their outer shell without penetrat- 
ing to any depth within. On breaking an atrolite, 
and exposing one of its fragments to the flame of a 
blow-pipe, you produce on the surface of the frag- 
ment a crust exactly similar to that which covered 
the entire aérolite. Doubt on the subject is no longer 
possible. Besides which, the black crust is often 
wrinkled, owing to the rapid passage of the air over 
the melted surface. 

And now, what is the cause of the intense but 
short-lived incandescence of bolides? Chladni, in 
1794, thought it owing to the friction of the air; 
Benzenberg, in 1811, supposed it rather due to the 
compression of the air. M. Regnault, after experi- 
ments on gases flowing with great rapidity, made 
in 1854, came to the same conclusion—namely, that 
the temperature of bolides is solely owing to the 
heat disengaged by the compression of air. When 
a body moves through the atmosphere with a veloc- 
ity greater than that of sound, the air’s elasticity is 
neutralized, and compression takes place as if it were 
enclosed in a vessel. The violent heating of the 
bolide, during the short lapse of time occupied by 
its passage through the air, is the necessary conse- 
quence. 

Showers of iron are much rarer, at least at the 
present epoch, than showers of stones. Meteoric 
iron presents itself in masses quite free from stony 
matter, and sometimes sufficiently pure to be forged 
immediately. It has even been employed in the 
fabrication of tools and weapons. Meteorites also 
contain many other materials of great terrestrial im- 
portance, such as oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. 
They hence lay claim to a community of origin with 
the planets which revolve round the sun, which is 
confirmed by the recent discovery of numerous ex- 
tremely small planets, and the probable existence of 
others smaller still, which remain invisible in conse- 
quence of the trifling quantity of sunlight they re- 
flect. 

Of late years, great pains have been taken to form 
collections of stones fallen from the sky. We may 
especially cite those in the British Museum, in the 
Mineralogical Museum at Vienna, and in the Muse- 
um d’Histoire Naturelle at Paris. The last contains 
specimens of two hundred and thirty-five falls—that 
is, of nearly all, since the number of stone-showers 
represented in collections does not exceed two hun- 
dred and fifty. —Appletons Journal. 


A GAS-SPRING. 

A NEW and copious outburst of gas has recently 
been observed in the township of West Bloomfield, 
county of Ontario, and State of New York, about 
twenty miles south of Rochester, arid sixteen miles 
west of Canandaigua. 

It is now about four years since the owner of the 
ground, Mr. Beebe, while boring with the hope of 
getting petroleum, sttuck the cavity from which the 
gas flows, at a depth, as he states, of 500 feet. The 
bore-hole is tubed down to, and into, the solid rock, 
and the tube stands about ten feet above the surface. 
This tube is five inches in diameter; and the issuing 





they proceed from meteors, or bolides, which sud- 





a still atmosphere a flame some thirty feet in height. 
The flow has been stated independently by two par- 
ties, who have measured it with large balloons of 
known capacity attached to the outlet, to be from 
four to five feet per second, equivalent to from 15,000 
to 18,000 feet per hour, or, in the mean, at the rate 
of about 400,000 cubic feet of gas per day. From ob- 
servation on the spot, without any means of exact 
measurement, however, I am prepared to believe the 
probability of this enormous evolution of combus- 
tible gas from the bowels of the rocks. Such a flow 
really corresponds to a pressure of but a few feet 
of water. Ten inches should, according to calcula- 
tion, drive through a pipe 500 feet long and five 
inches in diameter 22,000 feet per hour of gas, of 
the density which I have found for this, namely, 
0'7. There is, however, here an important residual 
projectile force,in addition to this. This flow has 
now gone on for more than four years, and according 
to the testimony of residents of the vicinity, without 
any perceptible diminution of energy; indicating, 
in the aggregate, an escape of some 600,000,000 of 
feet, about half the yearly make of our largest gas 
manufacturing company, the Manhattan. The most 
remarkable feature is the absence of diminution of 
flow for so long a time, in connection with the low 
pressure indicated. I hence infer the probability of 
an indefinite continuance; as the gas must originate 
not from a reservoir in a state of compression, but 
from huge masses or surfaces of rock, from which it 
oozes out gradually at every pore. This inference 
is justified from the phenomena of other fountains 
of natural gas, of which so many are known to have 
flowed from time immemorial without exhaustion. 
As to the geological age of the bed from which 
this gas comes, I was told that Professor Hall, hay- 
ing been consulted, considers it to be most probably 
the Marcellus shale; and on consultation with Dr. 
R. P. Stevens, whose acquaintance with both the 
geology and topography of this section is minute, I 
find him to agree that a bore-hole 500 feet deep, in 
this locality, would be very likely to terminate in 
the Marcellus, the beds of which are here probably 
a hundred feet in thickness. The out-crops of the 
Genesee slate (which cross to the southward of this 
locality, its horizon being some twelve hundred feet — 
higher than that of the Marcellus) also emit com- 
bustible gas copiously in places. Pi ae eee 

The candle power [of the gas .described above] 
was determined with a standard candle by contriv- 
ing a small dark room with a large blanket shawl, 
using of course the Rumford or shadow test. The 
gas was burned from a five-foot steatite-tip bats-wing 
burner, being first passed through a glass tube so 
stuffed with cotton as to reduce the pressure just to 
that which gave the maximum of light. The result 
was about siz candles. I had not with me an Argand 
burner, which, especially if with a very contracted 
throat, would doubtless afford with this gas a con- 
siderably higher candle power. Itis well known 
that the effect of carbonic acid in diminishing illu- 
minating power is very far less in the Argand than 
in flatflame burners. * * * * *# 


Results of the Analyses. 
Marth GOB cccsccccgssccsecccesesosed 82°41 
Ourbowlc a08d. o:c 0. 0ssxcceseccncsrens 10°11 
WitTOeN. 02 cr cccccccccccccccscceesve 4°31 
ORFs 0 «00:00 0042 050 00h0 0504009 se00 0:23 
Illuminating hydrocarbons ........... 2°04 


100°00 
—The American Journal of Science and Arts. 


Tue oft-reiterated statement that the eye of a 
dead animal has impressed upon it an image of the 
last object seen in life has been the subject of serious 
investigation in Germany. It has been stated that 
the eye of a murdered man had been found in which 
a portrait of the murderer was distinctly traceable. 
In the investigation in question the eyes of thirty 
different animals, all of which had been killed with 
a view to subsequent examination, were carefully 
inspected, but in no case was there any evidence 





gas, when burning, as it was when I saw it, gives in 





discovered to warrant the statement referred to, 
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A FALSE GENIUS. 
I] sEEa Spirit by thy side, 
Purple-winged and eagle-eyed, 
Looking like a Heavenly guide. 


Though he seems so bright and fair, 
Ere thou trust his proffered care, 
Pause a little, and beware! 


If he bid thee dwell apart, 
Tending some ideal smart 
In a sick and coward heart; 


In self-worship wrapped alone, 
Dreaming thy poor griefs are grown 
More than other men have known; 


Dwelling in some cloudy sphere, 
Though God’s work is waiting here, 
And God deigneth to be near; 


If his torch’s crimson glare 
Show thee evil every-where, 
Tainting all the wholesome air ; 


While with strange distorted choice, 
Still disdaining to rejoice, 
Thou wilt hear a wailing voice; 


Ifa simple, humble heart, 
Seem to thee a meaner part, 
Than thy noblest aim and art; 


If he bid thee bow before 
Crownéd Mind and nothing more, 
The great idol men adore; 


And with starry veil enfold 
Sin, the trailing serpent old, 
Till his scales shine out like gold ; 


Though his words seem true and wise, 
Soul, I say to thee, Arise, 
Ile is a Demon in disguise ! 

Adelaide Anne Proctor. 





Ir has sometimes been thrown out as a sneer on 
periods of religious excitement, that they kindle the 
enthusiasm of man and woman towards each other 
into earthly attachments; but the sneer should 
wither as something satanic before the purity of 
love as it comes to noble natures. The man who 
has learned to think meanly of ¢/at, to associate it 
with vulgar thoughts and low desires—the man who 
has not been lifted by love to aspire after unworldly 
excellence, to sigh for unworldly purity, to rever- 
ence unworldly good—has lost his one great chance 
of regeneration. -—Mrs, Stowe. 


Tue ADVANCE.—This paper, the best journal pub- 
lished by any of the great religious organizations 
in this country, is offered to the public for one 
dollar from June till January next. Those who 
would keep posted in the progress of the “ advance” 
wing of Congregational and “ orthodox” Protestant 
thought, can do so through the Advance. Published 
by the “Advance Co., Chicago.” 


ITEMS. 


Tue reduction of the public debt last month was 
$14,301,962. 
It is reported the Prince Imperial of France will 
soon be affianced. 


A proveurt prevails in England, and is seriously 
affecting the crops. 


TuE Union Colony at Greeley, Col., now numbers 
over four hundred persons. 


Tue cabinet at Washington is resolved on prose- 
cuting the captured Fenian leaders. 


INDIAN cotton is moving westward through the 
Suez canal. Thirty-one thousand bales have been 
shipped that way within a few days. 

Tue President sent a message to the Senate, May 
31, proposing an amendment to the San Domingo 
treaty and extending time for its ratification till 
July 1. 


Monpay, May 30, was set apart for the decoration 
of the graves of the United States soldiers who fell 


in the late war. The observance will be general 
throughout the States. 


A NATIONAL movement has been begun in Iceland 
having for its object the severance of political ties 
between that island and Denmark, to which it has 
belonged since 1380. 

THE tide of emigration to America is increasing. 
No less than twenty-one thousand emigrants, mainly 
Irish, left Liverpool for the various American ports, 
during the month of May. 


dition and nearly a month ahead of last year. In 
many places corn is ten inches high, and wheat 
promises its best. Fruit was never more plenty. 


ALL quiet on the Canadian border. The dis- 
comfited Fenians are getting home as fast as funds 
can be raised to pay their passages, and those who 
are left behind at Malone are living on the gener- 
osity of the citizens. 


Ir seems to be settled that the Gicumenical Coun- 
cil has adopted the doctrine ot Papal infallibility, 
and it is announced that the dogma will be pro- 
claimed on the 29th of June. After the settlement 
of this momentous matter, the council will take a 
recess till the 15th of October, to avoid the sickly 
season at Rome. 

Acrowp of people assembled on one of the 
wharves in London on June 1, to witness the depart- 
ure of the miniature steamer, City of Ragusa, which is 
twenty-one feet long, and is to cross the ocean to 
the port of New York. Besides provisions for three 
months, the only freight on board are two men and 
an unfortunate Newfoundland dog. The captain 
expects to make the passage inside of fifty days. 

A FRIGHTFUL railway accident occurred June 1, 
near Paterson, N. J., by which a construction train 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western road was 
precipitated from a trestle-bridge a distance of 
thirty feet. Seven or eight men were instantly 
killed and thirty or forty badly wounded. The 
train was passing over the trestle at the point 
where the Newark road intersects the railway, when 
the bridge gave way and the whole train plunged 
inte the depths below. 

In England on June 1, the great race for the Derby 
stakes came off. Fifteen horses ran. The people com- 
menced moving to the grounds at sunset on the day 
before. All the morning the London highway was 
packed almost solid for four miles from the race- 
course, with vehicles of every description. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and King Leopold of 
Belgium, attended by a large and brilliant throng of 
the nobility, were present on the grand stand. The 
race was won by Kingscraft, a result entirely unex- 
pected. 


Tue Spanish government is about to adopt the 
system of gradual emancipation for its slaves. 
The draft of a law was read by the Colonial minister 
to the Cortes on Saturday, the provisions of which are: 
that children born slaves since 1868 shall be free, 
and all those born after the passage of the act shall 
be unconditionally free. In the former case the 
government is to indemnify the owners by paying 
$50 per head. Slaves who fought in the Spanish 
service, and all over sixty-five years of age, are to 
be set free immediately. 


PROFESSOR SIMPSON, when advocating the intro- 
duction of his famous aneesthetic, proved himself as 
ready at a theological repartee as in his famous sur- 
gical operations. The Calvinists objected to check- 
ing pain in connection with “ the visitations of God” 
as an attempt to contravene the decrees of an all- 
wise Creator. “ But,” replied Dr. Simpson, “ did not 
God throw Adam into a ‘deep sleep’ when about to 
extract from his side the rib from which he formed 
Eve?” The retort stopped reply. 








ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT. 


M. E. N., Ohio.—* By whom is the Mirror of T; 
raphy published ?” , iia 


It is published by T. H. Senior & Co., Nos. 6 and 





Tue crops in Central Lilinois are in splendid con- |}. 


Ainouncements : - 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. ¥., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Cincu.ar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. 

WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY.’ 
Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, Number ot 
members, 40. Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The 0. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bistz Commu- 
NisM or CompLex Marariace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence, 

ADMISSIONS, 

These Commanities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1, The parent Community at 
Oneida is full. Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsno more. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford. Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand, Address, Oneida Community. 


SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Wa.iixcrorp Community), WALLINGFoRD, Conn, 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WALLINGForD Comaunity, Wallingford Conn, 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SALVATION FROM Sin, THE Exp OF CuristiaAN Faira; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Titstory of American Soctatisms, By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Londen, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00. To subscribers of the Circutar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50, 

Tue Trappgr’s Guipg; 4 Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations, 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 


Mare Coxrutexce; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, 

Back Votumes or Tae“ CincuLar,” unbound. Price, e100 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, 

The above works are for sale at the Cincu.ar office, 








Massns. Tausxer & Compasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or American Soctauisus, and the 
Traprer’s Guipe forsale. They will receive subscriptions fut 





7 Sun Building, New York. 


- 


our other publicatione, 





